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church as presided over by James after the more aggressive spirits had 
moved to other fields and the primitive enthusiasm had disappeared. 
Whether the expanding life of Christianity on gentile soil has not some- 
times been related too exclusively to only one phase of its contemporary 
environment might also be questioned. But these criticisms must not 
be taken as affecting either the correctness of the general method or the 
great value of the results as a whole. The book is very instructive if not 
always convincing in particulars. 

Weiss's book contains only the first three sections of Part I of a 
projected two-part work on Primitive Christianity. And this in turn 
is ultimately to be preceded by another volume describing the religio- 
historical background and basis of the new religion, and giving an exposi- 
tion of the life and teaching of Jesus. The whole when complete is to 
be entitled Jesus und das Urchristentum. The enterprise promises well, 
though an exact judgment upon the entire work is, of course, not yet 
possible. The part before us contains three "books": the primitive 
community, the heathen mission and Paul the missionary, and Paul the 
Christian and Theologian, the last "book" being incomplete. The 
inner life of the community and its experiences during the course of 
expansion form the chief interest of the author, but he draws freely 
upon the contemporary religious world, both Jewish and gentile, for 
illustrative material in certain parts of his work. But the main 
religionsgeschichtliche phases of the study are evidently reserved for the 
preliminary volume yet to appear. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

University or Chicago 



A NEW EDITION OF WEINEL'S NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 

Interest in the results of the critical investigation of the New Testa- 
ment is not on the wane. The second edition of the Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments reached the total of 20,000. The second edition of Feine's 
New Testament Theology followed a year after the first. The second 
edition of Weinel's New Testament Theology was called for within two 
years after the publication of the first. 1 

Some objection had been taken to the general method and plan pur- 
sued by the Jena theologian. Those accustomed to the old arrange- 
ment of materials and topics experienced difficulty in finding their 

1 Biblische Theohgie des Neuen Testaments. Von H. Weinel. 2. Auflage. Tubin- 
gen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+671 pages. M. 13. 
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favorite passage under the new system. Some expected continuity of 
outline to be sacrificed to a continuous treatment of New Testament 
letter or epistle. Others pleaded for a "sociological" or thorough- 
going eschatological-point-of-view discussion. The employment of the 
term aesthetische ErlSsungsrdigion was thought unfortunate. We may 
be grateful that the author, while appreciating all fair criticism, refuses 
to return to the former arrangement of the subject-matter of New 
Testament theology. His aim was to trace the history of the religious 
life during the age of primitive Christianity. And this end amply justi- 
fied departure from the ancient mode of procedure. The contribution 
of Weinel is conditioned by a comprehensive investigation of religion 
and the history of religion. The scope of the volume is also limited by 
its intention to be a students' compendium. Hence, the second edition 
adheres in the main to the order of the first. But much careful work 
has been done in the way of revision. Section and chapter titles have 
become more precise. A more incisive division and classification as well 
as addition of material is observable. The bibliography has been revised 
to almost the day of going to press. Failure to mention English and 
hardly any French books is probably due to the author's set purpose of 
making his theology a German students' manual. Several slight errors 
in enumeration occur, e.g., on pp. 8, 417, 420. And the index does not 
refer to "Reue" and " Christologie." 

The review of the first edition of Weinel's theology in these pages 
analyzed his method and dealt critically with the great feature of his 
work, the interpretation of Jesus. 1 Here it will suffice briefly to charac- 
terize the second part of his investigation. His second main division is 
entitled "Primitive Christianity." The material is grouped under three 
heads: "The Beginnings of Christianity," "Paul," and "The Chris- 
tianity of the Developing Church." The cut for primitive Christianity 
is made at about 150 a.d. Early patristic literature is rightly included 
as source material, for no New Testament production was born canonical. 
It is exceedingly difficult to draw a dividing line between the Apostolic 
age and old Catholic Christianity, but to regard the apologists as mark- 
ing the boundary approximates the fact. 

Christianity came to birth immediately after the death of Jesus, 
when Christ became the content of Christian faith. The essence of 
Christianity appeared to be faith in Christ as redeemer, Logos, wisdom. 
The gospel was profoundly influenced by the aesthetic religion of redemp- 
tion. Christianity was rescued from submergence in the whirlpool of 
syncretistic religious currents by the ethical influence transmitted by 

1 American Journal of Theology, XVI (191 2), 293 ff. 
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Jesus. At the end of the conflict with the mystery religions, an eccle- 
siastical Christianity existed in which the religion of Jesus merely sur- 
vived but was no longer a controlling force. 

The beginning of this transformation dates from the primitive com- 
munity prior to Paul. He received from the early church baptism, the 
Lord's Supper, and the worship of the risen Lord. This formative 
period in the history of the church demands more investigation than 
Weinel bestows upon it. Paul's historical dependence upon the primi- 
tive disciples is much more intimate than is often assumed. 

Paul was the most predominant figure in the primitive church. He 
very clearly grasped the universality of Christianity. His theory of 
Christianity was shaped by Pharisaism and the Greek-colored aesthetic 
religion of redemption. His relation to Jesus is still in debate because 
his experience of the ethical religion of redemption was so widely different 
from that of Jesus. But Paul was a disciple of Jesus and is not inter- 
pretable apart from him. Paulinism is an amalgam of Pharisaic juristic 
elements and Hellenistic mystical elements. In him the ethical religion 
of redemption assumed pessimistic and dualistic form. The Pauline 
gospel may be summarized in the question: What must I do to be 
saved ? The content of salvation, redemption from evil, is of Hellenistic 
origin; the way of salvation, of Pharisaic origin. On the basis of 
Romans, Paul's theory is outlined. This style of treatment issues in a 
crossing of the juristic and mystical elements in Paul's thinking. The 
theory of Paul without the background of his life is a caricature. Many 
perplexing questions present themselves for which it supplies no answers. 
There were Pharisees who continued to expect salvation by way of the 
Law. There were many Jews who had not become thoroughgoing pes- 
simists under the sway of Hellenism. Weinel, therefore, wisely adds a 
chapter to show that Paul's view grew out of his experience. Because 
the apostle was convinced that the path which took him to God was 
humanity's path to God, he raised his experience to the level of a general 
law. Paulinism is only one type of the gospel. In demonstrating his 
view to others, Paul appealed to their experience of power and of the 
Spirit and to the Old Testament. 

Some remnants of a more primitive type of piety were retained or 
survived in the Christianity of Paul. Weinel rejects the symbolical 
interpretation of the Supper and baptism and argues for a sacramental 
view of them and also for a sacramental emphasis with reference to the 
church. The religion of the law plays a significant rdle especially in 
connection with the sins of Christians and the final judgment. 
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Hardly a score of pages are alloted to the discussion of Paul's ethics. 
Motives discovered are eschatological, eudemonic, those associated with 
the ethical religion of redemption and those arising out of a prophetic 
self-consciousness. Paul was interested in the individual and proposes 
no scheme for the reconstruction of society. His social hope was in the 
church. 

The concluding section on Paul constructs his philosophy of the 
world and of history. In Paul's future hope, a Hellenistic gnostic vein 
is laid bare, e.g., II Cor. 5:8; Rom. 8:38 ff., and his peculiar doctrine of 
the resurrection briefly described. 

Between the death of Paul and the end of the period surveyed the 
church enjoyed a geographical expansion and underwent an inner change 
which resulted in the origin of Catholic Christianity. This much is 
almost axiomatic. The stupendous task is to explain the transformation. 
The unsolved problem in the history of primitive Christianity is to trace 
the transition from Paul to the Hellenized gospel of 150 a.d. The con- 
cluding division of Weinel's book deals with this movement. And the 
author should be credited with attempting to outline the development, 
instead of taking recourse to an easy, homiletical chapter-and-verse analy- 
sis of the literature of the period. He obtains some of bis conclusions 
by placing Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals in this period and 
by assigning a late date to Luke and Acts. The "Western" solution of 
the apostolic decree seems untenable to Weinel, and he postdates the 
conference as well. The polemic against the Baptist seems overdrawn. 
In fact, Tubingen coloring adorns the picture somewhat plentifully in 
spots. It was the epoch of apology against heathenism and the state, 
of polemic against Jews and the adherents of John the Baptist, of the 
development of Christology, of mysticism, of ethics, and of the church. 
The factors assumed as shaping this development are, on the one hand, 
contact with the proletarian masses of the great cities and the continua- 
tion of the conflict with Judaism and Hellenism and, on the other hand, 
the clash between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, the cessation of 
the primitive enthusiasm, the conversion of the future hope, and the 
development of Christology. The outcome of this struggle was old 
Catholic Christianity. 

C. H. MOEHLMANN 

Rochester Theological Seminary 



